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MOTIVES UTILIZED IN SUCCESSFUL PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS FOR BETTER SCHOOL SUPPORT 1 



CARTER ALEXANDER 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 



Every serious effort to relieve the acute financial condition to 
which many city public school systems have been reduced in the 
last six years must take into account the appeals made in the 
recent publicity campaigns for better school support. The very 
existence of these school systems, certainly their continuance at 
anything like their pre-war effectiveness, is imperiled. Various 
relief measures have been proposed, including, of course, different 
forms of state aid. But the revenues for state aid are usually 
derived largely from property in cities. Often a city receives less 
in state aid for its schools than it contributes to the state-aid fund. 
For such a city, state aid simply means a new way of taxing itself 
locally for schools and from the city standpoint, not a particularly 
effective way either. When in addition we recall that in the 
country at large about 85 per cent of school revenues comes from 
local sources, it is evident that in most cities relief must for some 
time to come be sought mainly from increases in local school 
revenues. State laws often require such increases to be approved 
by the local popular vote. To cope with this situation, certain 
city school executives, school boards, and groups of teachers have 
secured better school support through publicity campaigns. At 
the same time, many groups in similar situations have failed 
in such campaigns. There is consequently need for careful investi- 
gation of the technique of successful publicity campaigns for 
better school support with a view to assisting all school executives 
who must undertake such campaigns. 

The need for making the successful technique available for 
others is all the more urgent since we have strong evidence from 

' Paper read before Section Q, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, December 30, 1920. 
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Evenden, 1 Burgess, 2 and Clark 3 that in most instances the amount 
of money spent in a community for public schools depends mainly 
upon how well the cause of the schools is presented to the public 
by the school authorities. 

For some years the writer has been studying the details of 
successful technique in presenting school facts to the public. In 
1919, a questionnaire on successful publicity campaigns for better 
school support was sent to many city superintendents throughout 
the United States. It brought definite publicity material and 
opinions of the superintendents from seventy cities, representing 
all sizes of cities and sections of the country where successful 
campaigns had been carried on. Since then, fragmentary materials, 
news notes, and personal interviews have extended the available 
list of cities to nearly one hundred. In addition considerable 
knowledge was acquired of campaigns that failed. Partial results 
of this study have been published elsewhere. 4 It has seemed 
advisable to study still more closely the motives which have been 
utilized in the campaigns. The appeal has sometimes failed in a 
given community when the cause was most worthy, simply because 
the attempt has been made to utilize motives which, however 
skilfully handled, are not apt to arouse people to the desired action. 

So many complicating features appear in any movement as 
involved as a publicity campaign that it is extremely hard to be 
sure whether or not success in a given case was due primarily to 
any one thing or to any one group of things. For instance, a 
reader of the campaign literature for any city feels that he ought 
to have as well copies of the newspapers of that city during the 
period. But if he sends for them, he finds that he is unable to 
tell which items in them were prepared by the campaign managers 

1 E. S. Evenden, Teachers' Salaries and Salary Schedules (N.E.A. Commission 
Series, No. 6), pp. 131-32. 

2 W. Randolph Burgess, Trends of School Costs, p. 133. 

'Earle Clark, "The Growth of Cities and Their Indebtedness for Schools," 
Elementary School Journal, XVIII (January, 1918), 381. 

* Carter Alexander and W. W. Theisen, "Publicity Campaigns for Better School 
Support," Journal of Educational Research, II (June, 1920), 457-64. Same title but 
different material, American School Board Journal, LXI (July, 1920), 31, 119; (August, 
1920), 35-36; (September, 1920), 32, 99. "Campaigns for Teachers' Salaries, "Edu- 
cational Review, LX (October, 1920), 190-204. 
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themselves and which represent the opinions of the editors or of 
the opposition. Furthermore, he knows from the political field 
that sometimes local issues are carried by popular vote when 
practically all the press is against them. The campaign literature 
necessarily had to be obtained from those who conducted the work. 
Their views as to the main causes of success are hardly unbiased. 
It has also been very hard to secure accounts of some campaigns. 
One of the most successful men in such work had literally to be 
"strong armed" into giving an account of his methods. Finally, 
it is out of the question to use the "control" method so common in 
laboratory investigations. In such investigations frequently an 
experiment is checked by running a parallel experiment in which 
certain features are purposely varied and absolutely controlled. 
This second or "control" experiment thus often enables the 
experimenter to determine the value and meaning of certain 
factors in the first experiment about which he otherwise would 
have been very uncertain. In publicity campaigns for better 
school support, however, too much is at stake in each locality to 
permit of running "control" campaigns for comparison. 

In spite of the difficulties, much has been done in studying 
the printed materials, in reading accounts of the methods employed, 
in getting the written and oral views of the men engaged, and in 
investigating publicity methods in closely allied fields. These 
fields include Liberty Loan, Y.M.C.A., advertising, and salesmanship 
work. Considerable time has also been given to seeking the real 
causes of failure in unsuccessful campaigns, of which unfortunately 
there are many. From such work the writer brings to this dis- 
cussion the conclusions which such analysis seems to support. 

In this discussion "motive" is used simply to mean the one 
appeal or group of appeals which induced voters, through their 
own mental processes, to support the proposed increase in local 
school revenues sought by the publicity campaign. Many motives 
in this sense were, of course, utilized in the campaigns. But for 
clearness and brevity, this discussion will be confined to (i) altru- 
istic motives, with special reference to pity; (2) personal motives, 
with particular attention to fear; (3) motives aroused by confidence 
in the school administration; (4) motives aroused by a skilful 
presentation of school costs. 
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i. Great reliance is placed upon utilizing altruistic motives in 
the campaigns. Dr. Theisen and the writer, after a careful study 
of all the available evidence, formulated these three rules of pro- 
cedure for school executives contemplating such campaigns : 

a) Build all on the proposition that the people of the community 
wish to do the right thing by the children and that they will make 
any necessary sacrifices to this end if needs are clearly and con- 
vincingly shown. 

b) Make the good of the children the paramount issue, in 
particular subordinating to it all consideration of cost. 

c) Let the school authorities appear to be speaking for the 
whole people on school matters and not in the interests of any 
special class. 

Although at the time the foregoing rules were formulated 
altruistic motives were not particularly in mind, it will be noted 
that all three of these rules are based primarily upon such motives. 

Why are these altruistic motives so much utilized in publicity 
campaigns when Hollingworth shows that in selling goods they 
are very much less effective than more personal appeals? The 
writer is unable to give a definite answer to this at present. But 
it seems probable that from custom and long habit the conventional 
thing is to think of the public school in a rather altruistic way. 
It is the one big institution in which most or all of the people in 
any given community have a common interest. The fact that it 
is so easy in the campaigns to enlist the support of the numerous 
bodies organized for social betterment, such as the civic clubs, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and women's clubs, and organizations of clergy- 
men, is clear evidence in favor of this view. Reports indicate 
that it is also easy to enlist the support of labor unions. These 
organizations are usually very careful about indorsing anything 
that is not clearly for their own good, but they have had a long 
history of favoring education because it is clearly for the good of 
all. The antagonism to salary campaigns, based mainly upon the 
need of the teachers themselves and not upon the better teaching 
that the children need, is a plain indication that most people 
expect altruistic appeals for support of public schools, and that 
they expect teachers to be reasonably moved by the same motives 
to which these teachers appeal. 
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It would be an interesting study to find out whether women, 
who will henceforth vote more often than men in such campaigns, 
are more moved by altruistic appeals than are men. No convincing 
evidence upon this point has been found. But it is probably true 
for school campaigns as for advertising in general that, as reported 
by Hollingworth, 1 women are more susceptible to appeals to civic 
pride than men. It is probably reasonable also to expect that 
they are more moved by pity than are men. 

The employment of the altruistic motive of pity in the cam- 
paigns is a complicated and at times even a dangerous proceeding. 
Theoretically, it is as easy to arouse in women and big-hearted men 
pity for children who are suffering under terrible physical school 
conditions as for poor children in the city at large or in war-ridden 
Europe. But in actual practice this feeling of pity will be accom- 
panied by other feelings that may be even more powerful. Thus, 
there may be shame that the city should tolerate such a situation. 
Or skilful comparison may produce indignation that some children 
should be subjected to such conditions while others are happy and 
comfortable in modern buildings. This indignation will show 
itself in a demand for fair play or an equal opportunity for all the 
children of the city. It will then be an open question whether pity, 
shame, or the sense of fair play was the most effective motive 
aroused by the campaign. 

In securing more money for teachers, pity for them as a motive 
is of doubtful value. In campaigns for public support of teachers' 
pensions there have been many attempts to give harrowing 
accounts of the personal sufferings of superannuated teachers who 
have given their lives to the public service with nothing saved on 
which to retire. But anyone who thinks carefully over such a 
situation is inclined to lose confidence in the effectiveness of a 
school system which will permit innocent and helpless children 
to be subjected to the influence of such teachers. If pity is to be 
utilized, the attention should be focused upon the deprivations 
of the children so that pity will be felt for them. Much better 
results will be secured by this method, for then pensions will be 
seen to be absolutely necessary for the removal of the old and 

1 H. L. Hollingworth, Advertising and Setting, p. 295. 
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incompetent teachers in order that the children may have better 
teaching, and in order that, through a pension system, a superior 
type of young teacher will be attracted to the school work. 

In campaigns for increased teachers' salaries, much effort has 
been wasted in depicting the personal hardships of teachers under 
current salaries, in the effort to arouse pity for them as individuals. 
This procedure is ineffective because any intelligent person knows 
that practically no teachers, except the very old or incapacitated 
ones, need stay in teaching when so much more can be earned with 
much less effort in various other occupations. Here again, if 
anyone is to be pitied, it is the children subjected to poor teaching. 
Furthermore, the effort to arouse pity for teachers has other 
troublesome results. It tends to make the public lose confidence 
in the work of the schools. A far better procedure is to show that 
the present teaching staff is of superior quality but cannot be 
maintained at that level except by higher salaries. This was done 
at Omaha by showing the ratings of the high-school teachers on 
intelligence tests as compared with the ratings of other groups of 
capable workers. Again, publicity of the type which depicts a 
well-dressed and attractive dancing instructor saying to a shabby 
and pitifully dressed teacher, "Why don't you educate your 
toes instead of your head?" is in some respects a body-blow at 
efforts to secure better teachers. Such publicity causes many 
capable girls who had seriously contemplated teaching to change 
their minds. When they see that society rewards the teacher with 
so little prestige and remuneration, they think that to prepare 
for teaching is to plan to place one's self in a class which receives 
the ostentatious pity and condescending behavior of successful 
people. 

2. Probably few writers of the materials used in school cam- 
paigns recall exactly this statement of Hollingworth : "Even in 
our reasoning it is the appeal to our own point of view, our own 
dominant instincts, conceptions, values, habits and needs that 
constitutes the most effective argument." 1 But they operate in 
accord with it. Special pains are taken to appeal to personal 
motives by arguments or presentations directed toward various 
groups with the object of starting them to thinking how the 

* H. L. Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 244. 
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increased expenditures may benefit them personally. Efforts 
are made to show business men that from the standpoint of expendi- 
tures the public school system is one of the really big businesses 
of the community. The attention of bankers and merchants is 
attracted by demonstrating that money paid out for schools is 
practically all spent in the community. In erecting new buildings, 
the support of labor unions is sought by showing the proportion of 
expenditures, always a large one, that will go to labor in the city. 
The best campaign organizations aim to have speakers at every 
different kind of meeting in the city so as to reach all classes with 
special appeals. Much personal campaigning for the same purpose 
is used. Property owners are addressed with citations to show 
that good schools materially increase the value of property. Often 
when a new school is to be erected, the property owners of that 
locality are given special citations to show the increase in property 
values to be expected in that locality because of erecting the 
building. Taxpayers are shown exactly what the increase in 
school tax will mean to them, and the amount is deliberately 
translated into such figures as a cent a day or week on the thousand 
dollars of assessed valuation in order that each may be impressed 
with the smallness of his personal tax increase. In addition, 
taxpayers are often exhorted not to be misled by rumors of the 
increased school taxes, but to "figure your own tax increase. 
Your last tax receipt will enable you to tell just how much more you 
will have to pay, " and so on. 

Similar personal work is done with teachers, parents, and 
pupils. In salary campaigns the aid of teachers is solicited by 
presentations of what the salary increases will mean to the teaching 
staff. Parents are induced to think of how much better teaching 
their own children will receive. If the increase is for high-school 
teachers only, parents of children in high school are told that 
their children will henceforth receive as good teaching relatively 
as children in the grades under better-paid teachers have hitherto 
enjoyed. If the salary increase is to be general, the publicity 
material sets forth that the children of all will be benefited by 
better teaching. If a junior high school building is to be erected, 
the parents of children about to attend are shown how much better 
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it will make the work, while the parents of children in the grades 
are told that their children will receive much better work in the 
space vacated by those pupils who move into the new building. 
Material is even adapted for school children. The idea is to 
impress the children with the belief that the increased expenditures 
will provide them with much better schooling. They are some- 
times utilized in preparing and circulating publicity material. 
The idea here is that by the time the children have worked 
up all the material in favor of the increased expenditures their 
parents will be "sold" on the proposition. 

The personal motive of fear may at first thought seem a very 
unworthy motive to utilize under any circumstances. But rightly 
used, it seems to produce results that can hardly be secured other- 
wise, certainly not without far greater effort. It is utilized in 
securing new buildings by showing the fire hazards in the old ones, 
or by arousing parents through references to moral dangers con- 
nected with foul, dark toilets, or to. health perils growing out of 
inadequate heating systems, lack of ventilation, or poor lighting. 
In cities where there is keen competition with rival cities in business, 
or where the economic outlook is somewhat uncertain, fear is a 
powerful factor in the situation. The leading business men and 
their organizations will be at once attracted by any appeal for 
schools which utilize fear of the city's future. If they can be 
convinced that the economic solidarity of the city can be secured 
only through good schools which are necessary for turning out 
efficient girls and boys, for attracting and retaining factory workers 
who have the education of their children at heart, and for com- 
bating bolshevism and social unrest, they will see that the money 
for such schools is voted. Up to this point fear may be utilized 
for publicity campaigns to produce action by an individual just 
as it is in any other situation where action by him is desired. But 
there is another somewhat peculiar part to be played by fear in 
such campaigns. 

When a proposal for increased school expenditures is to be 
decided by popular vote, only the votes cast are of significance. 
They may represent only a fraction of the people eligible to vote. 
Of course, it is always desirable to have a decisive majority of the 
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community acquiesce in the proposal for better school support. 
But for practical purposes the publicity campaign has only to 
secure the requisite number of votes of the people actually voting 
on the increased expenditure. Under these conditions, if any 
opponents of the increase, who have no valid reason for such 
antagonism, can be so intimidated that they do not vote at all, 
the cause has really gained votes. There are instances where 
school-board members who were against the increase have been 
made to cease opposition through fear of public opinion which has 
been aroused to a decided majority in favor of the increase. If 
prominent citizens early come out publicly in large numbers favor- 
ing the increase, most politicians, " tightwads, " and minor objectors 
will be afraid to oppose actively. 

The most successful campaigns seem to use a skilful combination 
of both altruistic and personal appeals. In this way practically 
every voter will be attracted and convinced by some appeal. 
Probably as in much commercial selling, neither the salesman 
nor anyone else can tell for certain just which appeal was most 
effective. In any event this combination has a precedent in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns. While the necessity of buying bonds to 
perform one's duty as a patriot was always uppermost, the appeals 
were accompanied by elaborate statements as to how good a 
business proposition for each purchaser it was thought to be. 

3. Much material used in the campaigns evidently is con- 
structed with a view to retaining the confidence of the public. 
The best proof of this is probably the widespread attitude of 
leaving the issue to the people to decide calmly for themselves, 
the school authorities of course appearing to be confident that 
when all the facts are known the decision will be in their favor. 
Very little is done in painting school deficiencies in darkest colors 
and then stopping. If any such painting is done, the method 
of adjusting the whole matter is at once suggested, often with some 
such slogan as "Vote for the bond issue and stop this." A skilful 
way of presenting deficiencies and at the same time retaining con- 
fidences in the administration is to show weak places in sharp 
contrast to superior facilities in the same field, all within the 
school system. Thus the citizen will then have his sense of a 
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demand for fair play aroused to give all children in the system a 
square deal on the particular matter. 

If blame is to be attached to anyone, the best procedure seems 
to make it clear to the voters that unsatisfactory conditions are in 
the last analysis due to them, for they provide the money, the 
sine qua non of all successful school work. In Wisconsin we are at 
present putting this before the people all over the state whenever 
the Ayres report is mentioned, showing that the state is not spending 
as much money on its schools as some other states. In all such 
work it is essential to use practical psychology. For example, 
carelessness in presenting facts about the poor showing of a school 
system may result in such resentment among voters toward those 
who made up the showing that any recommendations made by 
them will be ignored simply because vouched for by them. The 
aim should be to divert the energy aroused by the showing into 
other than channels of resentment. This energy can be just as 
powerful for constructive work if properly directed. 

The showing of unsatisfactory school conditions must be made 
as impersonal as possible. For this reason school surveys by 
outside experts and results of standard tests are often serviceable- 
The blame attached to the public for not providing sufficient 
money for schools can be also relieved of personal elements by 
taking for granted that citizens simply did not realize the true 
state of affairs and that they will be willing to remedy school 
finances as soon as they do realize it. One of the finest examples 
of this kind of procedure known to the writer occurred in a self- 
survey conducted by a county superintendent in a county in a 
southern state. The survey was absolutely merciless in its 
presentations of facts and pictures of conditions. But the agree- 
ment was made that the printed report was not to be circulated 
outside the county. The citizens then had confidence in the 
superintendent's desire to help the schools rather than to be mainly 
concerned about enhancing his own reputation through circulating 
the survey. Moreover, undesirable results from resentment may 
sometimes be avoided by speaking of unsatisfactory conditions in 
general, such as the shortage of teachers, the necessity of employing 
many incompetent teachers, without specific references, leaving 
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citizens to make the application in their own city. Or it can be 
assumed that the present standard is as good as it can be or even 
satisfactory, but that it is proved conclusively that this standard 
cannot be maintained without more money. The importance of 
retaining the confidence of the people is clearly shown by the fact 
that in many communities campaigns fail, but later efforts of the 
same sort succeed. The reason for this is that citizens at first 
probably thought the money was not really needed, but later 
concluded that it was. 

It is advisable to take all pains necessary to show that the 
schools are economically managed, that the money is not asked 
selfishly for the benefit of the teachers or executives, and that there 
is no graft involved in erecting buildings or purchasing sites. The 
third essential is, of course, obvious. The first is obvious where 
the cost is low. But where the cost is high, effort must be made to 
show that the higher cost is due to more extended school work or 
to newer and more elaborate equipment not given in other school 
systems. In some communities where the cost is high, there is a 
distinct note of "The best is none too good for this community." 
In the case of increases for teachers, special effort is made to show 
that these are asked primarily for the benefit of the children and 
that it is a mere incident that the teachers now in service will 
receive higher salaries. 

4. In addition to the foregoing, the campaigns very naturally 
give much attention to a careful presentation of school costs to 
impress the voters with the idea that the schools are economically 
administered. For this purpose two distinct approaches are used. 
Some of the campaigns start with the proposal to secure a certain 
increase in school revenues or to issue bonds for a given sum. The 
campaign literature begins with a statement that the school board 
after a careful study of the situation, or after having a survey made 
by outside experts, has concluded that this particular increase is 
needed. The remainder of the work is devoted to showing the 
reasons for this exact amount and to prove that it is not extrava- 
gant, referring always to this amount in attractive slogans. 

Other campaigns seem to operate as does the best salesmanship. 
The work starts with a discussion of school needs, a proposal of a 
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way to meet these needs, and a skilful arousing of a desire for 
certain improved school conditions. After the desire seems strong 
enough, the matter of cost is taken up and a decision is reached 
as to just how much money is needed. This seems the better 
plan from the standpoint of interesting the public and also for 
securing the most money. There is no real proof for this conclusion, 
but it seems reasonable. 

Beyond this, three other phases of cost presentation occur in 
most campaigns. First, there is a deliberate attempt to minimize 
the amount to be raised. Many devices are used for this, but 
mainly the stock Y.M.C.A. or book-salesman device of showing 
how little the cost per thousand dollars of assessed valuation will 
be per day or month. In some places, the amount asked for 
schools is shown to be very small when the amounts granted to 
other parts of the city expenditures are considered, or when the 
increase in cost of living since 1914 is taken into account. 

Second, the value of an education to a boy or girl is played up 
to impress high-school students or their parents. In this connec- 
tion, there is some trouble just now in stating the value of education 
in terms of money. Some years ago the increased earning power 
of those who had an education, as compared with those who did 
not, was with many parents an impressive presentation. In fact, 
Professor Ellis, of the University of Texas, issued an extensive 
bulletin on The Money Value of an Education which was published 
by the United States Bureau of Education. But during the war 
period this sort of presentation was of less value since unskilled 
labor so often earned much more than educated people could 
command in any work for which their education was a prerequisite. 
In all probability, as the present financial stringency tightens, 
this kind of presentation will again be serviceable. 

Third, special pains are taken to refute misrepresentations on 
school costs. This may necessitate a special committee as in St. 
Louis, where a guerilla warfare against the school-bond issue was 
kept up by a so-called "taxpayer's protective league." Or the 
very soundness of the school presentation may silence such opposi- 
tion. Thus Superintendent Spaulding, in one of his Newton 
reports, took up the charge that the schools were increasing their 
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expenditures too rapidly. When through, he had proved that the 
increase in cost was due to the large increase in the number of 
school children, the per capita cost for schools having actually 
decreased. Anyone objecting to such an increase after knowing 
this fact would thereby label himself an enemy of the public school. 
All such refutations, if successful, can count on the support of the 
many sensible people who will be aroused to vote for schools because 
of disgust over false charges. Experience indicates that many 
will be aroused to vote for schools in this way who otherwise 
would have neglected to vote at all. So certain is the psychological 
reaction in such a case that managers of school campaigns have 
sometimes even egged on the opposition to make charges of extrava- 
gance in order that they might themselves bring forth the proofs 
of an economical school administration. 

This article represents work in only a very small portion of the 
field of better school support. But this work, incomplete as it is, 
has demonstrated clearly that there are in the United States very 
few investigators who are seriously attacking the problem of how 
to secure better support for schools that must either have the 
increased revenue soon or be stunted past recovery. In all phases 
of school support, there are few investigators at work as compared 
with those working in measurements of subject-matter, methods 
of learning, schemes for rating teachers, formulation of principles 
for curriculum-making, and so on. Much needs to be done in all 
these other fields, of course. But if we cannot divert and utilize 
from these other fields some of the energy and ability now given 
to exploring them, men of a later time in looking back upon the 
present period may with justice say of present-day educational 
investigators, "They fiddled while Rome burned." Surely the 
educational investigators of the country will, as good firemen, 
begin in time and work hard enough on this matter of school 
support to snatch the public schools from the burning. 



